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FOR THE NEW-VYORK MIRROR. 
MUSIC. 
My soul would drink those echoes ;—Oh that I were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
‘A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
“ A boriless enjoyment, bern and dying 
* With the blest tone which made me * 
Wake but that strain, 
With its deep memory for my heart, my love '!— 
Stealing like murmurs from the courts above— 
O wake again! 


Touch thy soft lute 
With its sweet breathings, that my soul may hear 
Drinking its echoes with my spirit’s ear 

Pill grief is mute, 


Wake, with its glee, 
Phat vision which hath faded im my brain, 
Like a star’s gleam on the lone, trackless plain 
Of the blue sea. 


There is a tone 
Which comes at evening, in the hush of spring 
With its rich cadence on the breeze's wing— 
How quickly gone 


It bath a sound 
Which brings my love-houars back, as with a spell, 
With its sweet draughts from fee ling’s shadowed well— 
Its Eden-ground 
When the soft sky 
Looks blue and star-gemmed in the twilight hour— 
How, with its holy and pervading power, 
Phat dream is nigh! 


Its holy light 
ls like a halo o'er life’s heaving wave 
Touched with the glow that young enjoyments have— 
foo purely bright! 
O, yet again 
fouch thy soft lute to music, Marion ; 
It teems “ th memory ot visions gone— 
A holy train! 
Thus, as | gaze 
With a dim eye, o'er my departed years, 
herets a pleas ant luxury io my tears, 
Which ne'er decays 


Then, wake for me 
The tone which hath such visions linked unto it; 
Play long and loud, sweet one! I'm sure you'll do it, 


For W.G.c 





THE CASKET. 





FROM BLACKWOOD §S MAGAZINE, 


ANCIENT GENTILITY AND MODERN 
OPULENCE. 
I nap been absent from my home nearly two years; 
nd, having some business to arrange with my banker, 
I took the advantage of a fine morning to ride to the 
<ounty-town of C——, from which my residence is 
The sun shone brightly; 
und I 


ive seidom felt myself in better health or spirits 


listant about ten miles. 


1e air, though cold, was clear and bracing; 


in when I alighted from my horse at the house of 
lrueman, my banker, and—I may add—my friend. 
His character is most honourable and upright, and 
ce is generally esteemed in the neighbourhood. Whea 
had carried on business for many years as a mer- 

ey and draper, with such success as to acquire opu- 
nee, he entered into partnership in the county bank, 
nd is now at the head of the firm. His manners, 
ugh not refined, are raised far above vulgarity; 
his mind is liberal, and his purse is ever open to the 
tims of distress. His wife is a handsome woman, 

{ agreeable in her deportment and behaviour ; and 





to his family, consisting of a son and two daughters, 
| he has given an excellent education. While his style 
| of living is judiciously consistent with his wealth, he 
carefully avoids any appearance of parade, and all 
affectation of splendour. 
After I had transacted the business on which I 
| came, and had been satisfied that | had a very con- 
siderable balance in my favour, I was taking my leave, 


but Trueman would by no means allow me to depart 
s0 soon 

** You must,” said he, ‘* come up stairs, and take 
some refreshment; our luncheon is on the table; one 
o'clock is the time; and by that hour I always feel 
myself tolerably ready for it. We do not dine before 
five; but I assure you we do not make it so late from 
any attempt at fashion; for, when we kepta shop, we 


always dined at one; but, as our bank is kept open 
| until four, it gives me time to settle every thing, and 


to sit down comfortably to dinner, knowing that bu- 
siness is then concluded for the day, and that I have 
nothing to do but to enjoy myself with my family.” 

We now entered the room, in which were his wife 
and daughters, and partook of the refreshments of a 
well-stocked table. The smiling faces around me, 
ind the hearty welcome I received, gave zest to every 
thing; and I felt my heart dilate with pleasure, to see 
the opulence and comfort that were dispiayed around 
me—the rewards of a life of industry and integrity. 

After a little general chat, Mrs. Trueman inquired 
whether I had lately called on my friends the Aspinals. 

I replied that | had not had an opportanity of see 
ing them since my return, but purposed calling on 
them that morning. 

** IT wish,”’ said she, ** that you would endeavour to 
find out how we have offended them; for l am sure 
that they have taken a strong disiike to us. I would 
wish to show them every mark of respect; for I neve 
can forget, that in the life-time of their father, and 
when my husband and I kept a shop, they were kind 
and liberal customers to us; and, when the ladies 
drove into the town, they would come to our house, 


and speak to me in the kindest and most affable man- 


ner. Twenty years have made a great dillerence in 
You know that, 
when their father died, he left them very small for- 


their situation, as well as in ours. 


tunes; and, as they quitted the hall when their bro- 
ther and his wife came to reside at it, they could only 
afford to take a very small house here, where they 
live in a very economical manner, with only one fe- 
male servant. My situation has been much more 
changed. From the excellent character and unwea 
ried industry of my dear husband, he has been ena 
bled to place me in arank of life very different from 
that to which I could formerly have aspired; he can 
afford to keep several servants, and to give me the 
comfort of a carriage, without the slightest impru- 
dence, or the least injury to the future prospects of 
his children; but, if I know myself, I have never pre 
sumed at all upon this. I think it due to myself, and 
my husband, not to be mean or cringing to apy one; 
and, atthe same time, I avoid the manifestation of 
that pride and arrogance which wealth too frequent- 
ly engenders. [ have always behaved with the greatest 
respect to the unfortunate, and I[ have particularly 
shown marked deference to the Misses Aspinal, be- 


cause they have sunk in the world as I have risen. 


Pray, sir, ask them in what we have offended; foi 
they will hardly deign even to return the courtesies 
of myself or my daughters. We have never wished 
them to visit us; but last year, when my husband was 
mayor, we knew that the usual feast would be at- 
tended by many of the country families of the first 
respectability, and I ventured to suggest the expe 
diency of sending tickets to the Misses Aspinal; but 
they were returned with a verbal message that there 
must have been some mistake, as they could not pos 
sibly have been intended for them. Other trifling cir 
cumstances have occurred to convince me that we are 
unfortunate in giving offence where we only meant 
to give pleasure, and they now do not speak to us 
when we meet.” 

I promised to do my best to discover the cause of 
their hostility, took my leave, and walked directly t 
the residence of the Aspinals. 

The door was ope ned to me by their only attend 
ant, a sallow upright damsel of about fifty; she had 
in better davs been the waiting-maid of her ladies at 
the hall, and, on the reverse of their fortune, had still 
preferred their service to the chance of seeking a pre- 
carious situation elsewhere, and was now acting nm 
the triple capacity of cook, chambermaid, and waiter 
She ushered me up stairs to the ladies; their room 
was very sinall, and the furniture worse for wear; 
but the apartment was decorated with a few remnants 
of former state, brought from their original residence 
portraits of sundry relatives hung on the walls, some 
miniatures and handsome jars ornamented the chim 
neypiece, and one side of the room was completely 
filled up by a painting of the ladies themselves, taken 
when they were children, fat, rosy, and smiling, whe 
were represented in the act of tying, round the neck 
of a favourite lamb, a garland of flowers, fresh and 
blooming as themselves 

Most striking was the contrast of the picture to the 
originals, as they presented themselves at the momen! 
I entered; pale, thin, and melancholy; their counte 
nances exhibited the traits of disappointment and 


spleen, and a wretched half-starved cat, who reposed 


on a faded velvet rug, on which were the family arms 
emblazoned in tarnished gold and coloured chenille 
offered a marked dissimilarity to the plump and hap 
py-looking pet of their childhood. 

They seemed very glad to see me, for we had al 
ways been on friendly terms; and, offering me a sea 
by the very small fire, at the same time observing 
that it was uncommonly warm for the season, they 
requested me to take some refreshment I declined 
it, assuring them that I had already taken as much 
as I wished 

* QO)!’ 


re completely out of fashion; for the medical men 


said Miss Lucretia, ** I believe luncheon 


hare pow ascertained that nearly all our illnesses arise 
from eating too much and too frequently ; but, as we 
breakfast early, and do not dine before six o'clock 
we generally take something in that long interval 

I begged that J might not interrupt them—the bel! 
was rung, and, on Martha’s appearance, 

‘ Some refreshment, but Mr. Medley will not tak 
any,’ was the order given. 

The maid quickly re-entered, with a large silve: 
salver, containing two beautiful plates of antique 


china, on which were placed two small crusts « 
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bread, and a splendid cut glass decanter filled with 
mere water. ‘This I found was the usual set-out at 
tivo o'clock, and I therefore was not sorry that I had 
previously paid my respects to more substantial fare. 

I now said to the ladies, * It is a long time since I 
have seen you; [have beena great traveller since we 
last met: J] have much to tell you, and shall be glad 
to hear news of all my friends in C——. Pray inform 
me how they are all going on; some changes must 
have taken place in the course of two years, and | 
have been nearly that time absent.” 

* Changes, indeed!" replied Miss Aspinal, draw- 
ing herself up with au aw of great dignity, * we hard- 
ly can recognise the neighbourhood tor the same that 
it used to be—we have so many upstarts, so many ol 
low origin vewly become rich, that the society is to- 
tally different; and I am sorry to say, that those who, 
from ancient family and good education, ought to 
know better, actually encourage these mushroom gen- 
try, by accepting invitations to ther vulgar parties, 
ind inviting them tn return.” 

* Indeed!” said I, smiling, ** but what is the beha- 
viour of the mushroom gentry you speak ot? for you 
know I am so little at home, that Lam almost a stran- 
ver to the politics of C——. By the way, now we are 
on the subject of the nouveaur riches, how has my 
friend Trueman contrived to offend you? Lam sure 


it was not the wish or mtention of him or his family 


to do so; but they seem to think that they have given! 


you some cause of otlence undesignedly.’ j 

* Trueman,” said Miss Lucretia, ina voice amount- 
ing almost to a scream, ** and his family are our prin- 
cipal objections to the place, and in tact will be the 
means of our quitting it.” 

** Let me,” said |, ** know the particulars, and per- 
haps I may be so fovtuvate as to explain matters, and 
make peace between you.” 

** Never,” said Miss Lucretia; * but you shall hear. 
You know thatthe house which we now oce upy, and 
in which we have resided ever since we left the hall, 
belongs, with several of the adjoining ones, to this 
Trueman; we took it for the remaimder of a long 
lease, and at a very low rent; this aud the other leases 
have all fallen in within these few months, and to the 
tenants, in general, frueman has given notice that 
he will raise their rents Considerably, and expect them 
to put the houses into perfect repair; but, on our send- 
ing our solicitor to know on what terms we were to 
remain in ours, he said it was not his intention to 
make any demands on us; on the contrary, he was 
willing to put the house tn repair at his own expense, 
and to grant us a new lease at the original rent.” 

** Let me understand you,” said I; do you mean 
to say that you are ollended with him because he has 
not raised your rent!" 
** Certainly,” said she, ** and I wonder that you do 
not see the affair in the same light. Is it for Trueman, 
a creature of yesterday, a man whom we remember 
coming to the hall to receive the amount of his bill, 
and glad to take cold meat and ale in the house- 
keeper's room—is this upstart to presume to confer 
an obligation on an Aspinal, descended in a right line 
from a baron who came over with William of Nor- 
mandy? We are sunk low, it is true, but I trust not 
so low as to submit to that disgrace.” 

** My dear lady,” said 1, ** you really see this mat- 
ter in a wrong point of view. There could be no in- 


tention on the part of Mr. Trueman but to do an a¢ 
of kindness; and, if he failed in the manner, it was 
want of judgment, not of respect or deference, both 
which, I know, he feels toward you.” 

* That is not all,” said the other sister: “ we could 
easily bear impertinence, if he showed it toward us, 
but we cannot allow his presumptuous civilities, He 
lately received a present of a large turtle, which was 
dressed at the principal inn here, when he gave a din- 
ner to a large party of men; and, would you belies 


it? when we were standing near the window, con- 
versing with a titled lady, we perceived a man cross- 
ing the street to our house, laden with what we con- 
ceived to be a large urn designed for a funeral monu- 
ment; and Martha instantly came in, saying that Mr. 
Trueman had sent his respectful compliments, and 
had taken the liberty of sending us a tureen of the 
turtle. I had hardly breath left to desire that the man 
would take it back, and say we never touched any 
such thing. Another time he sent one of his little 
girls with a pineapple, which she said her papa had 
just cut: imagine a pine to us, who have eaten them 
at the hall made into fritters! they have sent us what 
they called early cucumbers, at a season in which our 
servants at the hall might have had them stewed, if 
they had chosen it. In short, there would be no end 
to my story, if I should tell you all the ways in which 
we are mortified and annoyed by them.” 

* Yes,’ continued the other sister, * and, what is 
worst of all, they have contrived to get invited every 
where ; we meet them at the first houses im the place, 
and every one seems blinded by their riches to the 
defects of their manners and the lowness of their ori- 
gin. I was at our milliner’s not long since, and saw 
three Leghorn bonnets of the finest texture, trunmed 
very elegantly ; I asked the price; ‘four guineas and 
a half each,’ was the reply of the girl who was attend- 
ing to my orders. * Four guineas and a half fora 
bonnet!’ said I, * it is shameful, and is more than I 
ever did or ever will give for one.” * I dare say, ma- 
dam,’ said the girl with a sneer, * that these bonnets 
are for Mrs. Trueman and her daughters, and they 
have pelisses of gros de Naples, the making of which 
will come to ten guineas each.’ Another time, the 
butcher having neglected our orders because Mrs, 
Trueman had given some immediately afterward to 
a higher amount, Martha scolded the boy for making 
us wait so long, and said, angrily, ‘ Do you not know 
the difference between serving the Truemans and the 
Aspinals?’ * Yes,’ said the fellow with a vulgar grin, 
‘TE think Ido, for Mr. Trueman’s weekly bills are 
ibout five guineas, while your ladies’ bills are not 
ibove five shillings.’ This will just suffice to give 
you some idea of our annoy ances he re, and we are 
very glad that you have called to-day; for, as you 
have seen most parts of England, you may perhaps 
assist us with your advice in the choice of a residence. 
You know our situation; we have but a limited in- 
come, and we cannot bear to be obliged to associate 
with, and indeed submit to persons who, from the 
mere circumstance of their being wealthy, think that 
they have a right to place themselves on a par with 
us. Bath has been suggested to us as a desirable re- 
sidence ; what is your opinion of it?” 

*“} should think,” said I, “that Bath might suit 
you very well; you will there meet with many ladies 
Similarly situated, and I think I can insure you 
against any of the annoyances which you have just 
particularized, inasmuch as IT do not think that there 
is a landlord in Bath who will voluntarily offer to 
continue you in his house ata low rent, when he 
could obtain a higher one; and I do not think that 
you will meet with any one there who will offend 
you by presents of turtle, pineapples, or early cu- 
cumbers.”’ 

**T see,” said Miss Aspinal, with some emotion, 
‘*that you are laughing at us; you cannot enter into 
our feelings.” 

* Indeed,” said I, “you are mistaken; but I will 
tell you candidly, that with these feelings you will not 
be happy any where. Allow me to observe, that you 
have beento blame; you have shut yourselves up—it I 
may so express it—in a world of your own, and have 
not marked the changes that have taken place around 
you. Inacommercial country this must always be the 
case: 


last twenty or thirty years inthis. Our ancestors, you 


and it has been most especially so during the 


know, lived in feudal greatness, and supported nu 

merous vassals, over whom their power was absolute 

That power passed away, although our country gen 

try long retained a very considerable degree of dig 
nity and importance im thei ne ighbourhoods. In ou 
own times, the great increase of commerce, and the 
improvements in manufactures, have raised hundreds 
to immense wealth, while different causes have di- 
minished the opulence of the landed proprietors. I 
remember the time when a country gentleman of an- 
cient lineage would have thought himself degraded 
by an alliance with the family of a merchant; but I 
have lived to see these merchants the companions of 
rank, of title, and even of royalty itself. The mer 

chant held himself above the manufacturer, and the 
latter looked down on the shopkeeper; but the ful 
tide of commerce rolls 1 apidly on, and in its course 
sweeps off wealth trom some, and brings it to others ; 
and one rank approaches so nearly to another, that 
the shades and degrees are scarce ly perceptible. You 
do not view all this with a liberal eye. You ought 
to rejoice in the prospeiity of mdividuals as much as 
in that of the country, and to observe, with pleasure 

that, by our free constitution, no man is prevented 
from aspiring to the highest situations, either in the 
church or the state. Depend upon it, that, where 
there exists no drawback from dishonourable con- 
duct, or gross vulgarity of manners, wealth will be a 
p issport even into polished society. I he time is gone 
by when the pedigree of a man was inquired into be 

fore he could be asked to dinner, and when how many 
quarterings his coat of arms contained, Was a more 
frequent question than how many servants or horses 
he kept. 


to the very first society; and any one who should in- 


Talents, too, is a sufficient introduction now 


quire into the genealogy of a poet, a novelist, or an 
able critic, would be as much laughed at as the block- 
head who asked whether the Walter Scott, of whom 
ever, body spoke, was of the firm of Scott and Mac- 
taggart of Paisley: or as the man who, when he ol 

served, ata public meeting in Ireland, a lady sur 
rounded by gentiemen, all eager for her notice, asked 
who she was, and, on being informed that it was the 
celebrated Miss Edgeworth, exclaimed, * Celebrated ! 
oh, then, I suppose, she has a very large fortune. Is 
her money in the funds, or has she landed property ’ 
I will concede so far to your prejudices, Miss Lucretia 
as to acknowledge that both these worthies were not 
ot genteel birth or bigh origin. Education, you wil! 
say, Will always make a difference in individuals, let 
their wealth be what it will; and this is true ; but re 
collect, also, that the frequency of a good educatio: 
has also increased in the same proportion; and the 
young people who have grown up around us, have 
received, in consequence of the opulence of their pa 
rents, acquirements, accomplishments, and manners 
that raise them to an equal footing with any othe 
persons. Leta girl be placed at a good school, and a 
liberal salary paid with her, and she will be taught ; 

well, and profit as much by instruction, as the daugh 
ter of a nobleman; money has enabled her parents 
to look up to a higher rank in society, and education 
has qualified her to appear to advantage in it. Do not 
therefore make yourselves wretched by perpetualls 
recurring to days which may never return, but rathe 

look to what is yet in your power. You m ay ensure 
respect from your neighbours by kindness and gov 

will; but it will not be given to arrogance and con 
tempt; they will feel their true position in society 

and you cannot push them from it, though you m 1 
exclude yourselves, and, shut up in solitude, may 
brood over fancied evils and affronts, until they as 
sume the forms of real misfortune. Let me have th 

pleasure of being instrumental to a better feeling o1 
your parts; meet the Trueman’s at my house, a: 


look on them with unprejudiced eyes; vou will fin 


the daughters modest, ladv-like, and accomplishe 
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said Miss As- 


pinal, ** when we shall consider them so far worthy 


* They may probably appear so,” 


of our attention as to judge cvolly of them; but we 
never have met that family any where voluntarily, 
Ali that you have said may 
but 


and shall not begin now. 


be very true and very wise you have failed in 
convincing us, and in fact we are too old now to learn 
new habits and new opinions. I shall certainly ad- 
vise my sister to decide on a removal to Bath; we 
shall not then be so surrounded by vulgar opulence, 
nor be so annoyed by disgusting plenty and good 
I am told that, in Bath, a lit- 


tle tea is the only retreshment required at their enter- 


living as we are here. 


tainments; and that, with respect to dress, it is con- 
sidered as an instance of mauvais ton to be expensive- 
ly attired; [ therefore think we shall make up our 
thither. 
that itis a long journey, and we have been little used 


minds soon to remove The worst of it is, 
to travelling since we left the hall; tor, having been 
iulways accustomed to tour horses, we have not liked 
to move in an inferior manner.” 

** In that respect,”’ said 1, ** you may at least be 
accommodated in your own way; I can tell you how 
you may get to Bath with four much finer horses 


than ever your father had to his carriage. 

** But that,”’ said Miss Lucretia, ** will be terribly 
expensive.” | 

** Not at all,”’ said J]; ** the fare of the stage is by 
no means uureasuonable.”’ 

"The stage !"’ screamed out both the ladies. 

** Mr. Medley,” said Miss Aspinal, with the colour 
mounting to her cheeks, and tears in her eyes, ** vou 
surely are mad; I would rather waik barefooted every 
step of the way than disgrace myself by being seen 
in such a conveyance. Who vn earth, do you sup- 
pose, would ever +isit us in Bath, it we were known 
to have entered it in such a vehicle?” 
* Ju truth,” 


fortunate in my proposals tis mornin 


said I, rising to take leave, ** lam un- 
g3 but | beg 
petmission to observe, that you have not attended to 
the unprovements which have taken place. Stages 


were formerly heavy unwieldy machines, with a 
huge basket behind, drawn by tour sorry hacks, and 
filied by a very inferior description of persons. Now, 
ym the contrary, they are well built and handsomely 
appointed carriages, drawn by some of the finest 
horses in the kingdom, and the outside passengers 
ire frequently gentlemen, and sometimes men of rank 
ind tashion. But, as | thave other visits to make, i 
shall not at present dwell on tis topic.” 


gained 


I then departed, and beheve that l have not 
yround in the tavour of the ladies by speaking truth 
to them; tor advancing age parts reluctantly with 
prejudices of any kind, and self-love and self-conse- 
juence adhere to us more firmly than any other feel- 

g hold of 


and imagined importance is not pleasant; nor 


ngs; and to be beaten out of the last stron 
pri le 
will the friend meet with much gratitude wh y opens 


ur eyes, 


when the result is only, that we shall see 


ir own faults and deficiencies, and the merits and 
advantages of our neighbours, in a mort prominent 


point of view. 


We hurry through life, fearful, as it would seem. of | ‘ 
back, lest we should be turned se Lot's wif into pil 
turs of salt And, alas! it we did look back, very often we 
uld see nothimg but the blackened aud smouldering ruins 

iv vices, the smoking Sodom aud Gomorrah of the heart 
rhe progress of knowiedge ts slow, like the march of the 

1. We cannot see him movm bul alter a time we may 
rceive that he has moved onward : 
Poo much is seldom enough. Pumping after your bucket 


is Over, prevents its keeping full 
Beauty is perfection unmodified by a predominating ex 


Many persons seem to keep their hearts in their eves: 
1 come into both together, and so you go out of them 


\ sreat man commonly disappoints those who visit him 


clusions im 
render us insupportable for years 


mother ts tired of talking nonsense t 


enough to know the sense of it 
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TILREE SPELLS. 


THREE spirits came at his natal hour 

On him to bestow their spells of power 

A sunny brightness was in the air, 

And a clear light laugh was echoing there 

Twas the Spirit of Gladness who first drew nigh— 
Bright was the glance of her beaming eye, 

And her Joyous voice through the clear air rang 
Like music, as thus her spell she sang 


‘I come, o'er that heart of thine to throw 
* A charm to shield thee from care and wo 
Phe ills of life over thee shall pass 
As the 
* And the world to thy joyous gaze shall wear 


vapour flits that is breathed upon glass 


“An aspect for ever bright and fair 
For my spell shall cast us gladdening huc 
UOer every object that meets thy view 


All life’s romance shall belong to thee, 


* And nought of its dark reality 
“ The phantom of sorrow shall quickly fly 
“From the cheerful glance of thy sunny eye; 
* For thy presence shall be as the coming of spring 
** New life to the withered heart to bring 
“ The smile of thy lip shall have power to chase 
“ The gloom of griet from the mourner’s face 
And the heart shall forget its ousery, 
* While watching thy spirit’s buoyancy 
* Be the spell which I give thee never broken— 
Thou art mine for ever—my charm ts spoke n 


Scarcely was that bright spirit mute, 
Wh 
On the hushed air rose, 


na voice, like the breath of a mellow fut 
so full and clear, 

Like silver sounds from another sphere 

Iwas the witching Spirit of Melody, 

Her every feature was harmony ; 

And music was e'en in the echo sweet 
Of the lightest tread of her tairy feet 
Sie sang—and the air grew still as deat 
As loth to lose her taiutest breath 


Oh! favoured one! unto thee | bring 


4 spell which shall never know witheru 
“ The spurt of gladness hath shed its grace 
U'er every teature of thy bright face 
But | come to give to thy voice s toue 
4A charm which beiongs unto me alone 
* Be its magic thine —imy voice shall be heard 
In thy slightest tone, in thy lightest word 
Music shall ring in thy laughter’s tone 
©“ With a clear glad sound, untelt by none 
shall dwell 


tlreign im my spe ll 


And e’en im thy step’s approach s! 
Lhe might and the magic tt 
* To thy silve ry voice shall belong the art 


* Jo raise an echo m every heart 


She ceased—and a chillness was in the air 


Wren her magical voice ceased to murmur thers 
But lastly came the Spiritot Art 

lo bind her sy il round that youthtul heart 
She came with an aspect coldly tar 

You could trace no teeling 


And thus she whispered 


working there 


Be mine the spell 
To make thy 
lo mask thy heart trom the world’s keen gaze 
And check each look that the 


No eye the thoughts of thy he 


feelings imvisible; 


soul betrays 
irt shali trace 
They shall cast no shadow upon thy face 
* But around thee shall dwell a mystery 
lo bafile the : 
Yet the he 
Shall seem to have 
And nature 
Of thy trank 


Thine open brow at 


gazver's scrutiny ; 


art, which for ever a mask shall we 


nothing hidden there 


ippear to spe ik in each glance 


ind fearless countenance 

1 mien shall express 
All youth's untutored artlessness 

And the 
Oerthy looks 


trankoess which reigus in thy voice’s ton 


ind speec md smile, shall be thrown 


None e er shall gaze on thy face, and deem 

[hy words and looks aught but what they seem 
For the changes which flit o'er thy cheek and brow 
Shall seem every thought of the heart to avow 


But they sf all trace 


ol thy tace 


all but deceive—tor no eve s! 


riadness or gloom 


Thy thoughts by the 
Vet the 
Otart.t 


mask shall be hiid—tor it os the 


t to hide 
Be thy thoughts and feelings inscrutable 


price 
) appear to have noug! 
And my power be thine—I have breathed my spe! 


It is well for us that we are born babes in intellect. Could 
we understand and reflect upon one half of what most mo 
thers at that time say and do to us, we should draw con 


favour of our own importance, which would 


Happy the bow whose 
befure he 


» hun is old 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS 





Sunser.—bLvery lover of true poetry must remember the 


splendid conclusion of Bertram’s narrative, im Sir Walt 


Scott's Rokeby 
And now my rac 

Mine be 

No pate gradations 

No twill 


t terror run, 
the eve ot tropa 


ene 
i 


sun 
h hes ray 


ht dews »s “rat ailay; 


& 

With disk, like battle target red 

He rushes to his burning bed 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light 

Then sinks to rest—and all is might 

Beautiful as this is, it would appear that the phenomenon 

on which it is founded has no existence. The tollowing in 
teresting remarks are extracted from the late Bishop He 
ber’s Travels. It occurs in the diary of his vovage 


September Is This evening we bad a most beautiful 


sunset—the most remarkable recollected by any of the 
officers or passengers, and | thik the most magnificent 
spectacle lL ever saw Besides the usual beautiful tints of 
crimson, flame-colour, &c. which the clouds displayed, and 


which were strongly contrasted with the deep blue of the 


sea, and the lighter, but equally beautiful blue of the sky 
there were in the mmeduute neighbourhood of the sinking 
sun, and for some time after his disk had disappeared, large 


tracks of a pale translucent green, such as | had never seen 





before except 1 @ prism, and surpassing every effect ol 
paint, or glass, or gem. Every body on board was touched 
und awed by the glory of the scene, and many observed 


thatsucha spectact alone was worth the whole voyage 


England. One 


as diflerent 


from circumstance m the scene struck me 


from all which | had been led ¢t expect ma 


tropical sunset. | mean, thatits pr ess from light to dark 
ness was much more radual than most ivellers and 
philosophers have stated. The dip of the sun did not seem 
more rapid nor did the duration of the tints on the horizon 


materiaty 
Neither did I 


continuance of the twilight 


less, than on similar o« ns in kag 


ap pe ar 


land notice any striking du ence in the 


I pointed « ut the tact to Major 
answered that he ul lor been convinced 
India 


und a good 


Sackville, who 


that the supposed rapidity of sunset and sunrise m 


had been exaggerated—that he had always ft 





hour between dawn and sunrise, aud little less between sun 


set and total darkness. As, indeed, we are at present within 


three degrees of the line, we must, a uve witnessed 


the precipitancy of the sun iat really exeste any where 
in astill greater degree than ut can witnessed in any 
part of Hindostan 

How TO PREPARE FOR 4 FLOGGING.—Leorge 5S—— ite 
1 lieutenant in the Luited States army, was e of the most 


eccentric fellows in the world When a boy, having in 





curred the displeasure of s tather, the latter called him 
to an account, and alter examin us ft the why and 
wherefore of bis misconduct, resolved on applying the rod 
now more tasnronably called i ’ but, thas the pu 
nishment might have the more salutary ¢ fect. instead of in 
flicting it immediately, he ave the culprit time to reflect 
und chew the bitter cud of repentance, made ten time 
more bitter by the anticipation of what was to follow 
George,” said he, **y may rt present, but pre 
pare yours lt early to-morrow v the most severe flogging 
you ever had (eor retired, ar the next morning 
bright and early, appeared betore s father to undergo the 
execution ot entconce Lake y iv coat, Ceeores 
was the stern ¢ ! and Onl went the « it, and the tather 
standin wit the we prepared hickory m ‘ und, ob 
served that is son s bach, trom one extremity to the other 
appeared unusually protuberant 13) ‘ you got on 
\ r back sand he My jacket replied the bev 
Well. what have you got under it demanded the tather 
A leather apron four double answered the lad A 


leather apron, have you, t feed andl what's that for 
Why, pa sid the youngster with a grave countenance 
you told me to prepare tor a flogging, and IJ got as wel 
‘epa ed as Ie f lie angry tather new turned away 


and the boy escaped a 


to hide a la ing by being 
so well prepared tor it 

OpsTINACY AND PERSEVERANCE.—Obstinacy and perse 
verance, though often contounded, are two very different 


aman may be very obstinate, and yet not 


per se 


perseverance is a 


things 


vere Obstinacy ts resistance to trut! 


continuance im truth or error 
Poetry is to philosophy 


»f che 


what the sabbath us to the re 


week 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES. 





AN OLD BACHELOR, 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


TueEne is no effect of the subtle operation of the 
association of ideas more universal and more curious 
than the manner in which the most trivial circum- 
stances recall particular persons to our memory. 
Sometimes these glances of recollection are purely 
pleasurable. Thus I have a double liking for May 
day, as being the birth-day of a dear friend, whose 
fair idea bursts upon me with the first sunbeam of 
that glad morning; and I can never hear certain airs 
of Mozart and Handei without seeming to catch an 
echo of that sweetest voice in which I first learnt to 
love them. Pretty often, however, the point of asso- 
ciation is less elegant, and occasionally it is tolerably 
ludicrous. We happened to-day to have for dinner a 
couple of wild ducks, the first of the season; and as 
the master of the house, who is so little of an epicare 
that I am sure he would never while he lived, out of 
its feathers, know a wild duck from a taine—whilst 
he, with a little affectation of science, was squeezing 
the lemon and mixing Cayenne pepper with the gravy, 





two of us exclaimed ina breath, ** Poor Mr. Sidney!” 
** Ay,” rejoined the squeezer of lemons, * poor Sid- 
ney! I think he would have allowed that these ducks 
were done even to half a turn.’ And then he told 
the story more elaborately to a young visiter, to whom 
Mr. Sidney was unknown; how, after eating the best 


parts of a couple of wild ducks, which all the com-, 


pany pronounced to be the finest and the best dressed 
wild ducks ever brought to table, that judicious critic 
in the gastronomic art limited the too sweeping praise, 
by gravely asserting, that the birds were certainly ex- 
cellent, and that the cookery would have been ex- 
cellent also, had they not been roasted half a turn too 
much. Mr. Sidney has been dead these fifteen years; 
but no wild ducks have ever appeared on our homely 
board without recalling that observation. 
memorable saying; his one good thing. 
Mr. Sidney was, as might be conjectured, an epi- 
cure; he was also an old bachelor, a clergyman, and 





senior fellow of College, a post which he had 
long filled, being, although only a second son, so well 
provided for that he could afford to reject living after 
living inexpectation of one favourite rectory, to which 
he had taken anearly fancy from the pleasantness of 
the situation and the imputed salubrity of the air. Of 
the latter quality, indeed, he used to give an instance, 
which, however satisfactory as confirming his prepos- 
session, could hardly have been quite agreeable, as 
preventing him from gratifying it; namely, the ex- 
traordinary and provoking longevity of the incum- 
bent, who, at upwards of ninety, gave no signof decay, 
and bade fair to emulate the age of old Parr. 

Whilst waiting for the expected living, Mr. Sidney, 
who disliked a college residence, built himself a very 
pretty house in our neighbourhood, which he called 
his home; and where he lived, as much as a love of 
Bath, and Brighton, and London, and lords, would let 
him. He counted many noble families amongst his 
near Connexions, and passed a good deal of his time 
at their country seats—a life for which he was by cha- 
racter and habit peculiarly fitted. 

In person he was a tall, stout, gentlemanly man, 
‘about fifty, or by’r lady, inclining to threescore,” 
with fine features, a composed gravity of countenance 
and demeanour, a bald head most accurately pow- 
dered, and a very graceiul bow—quite the pattern of 
an elderly man of fashion. His conversation was in 
excellent keeping with the calm imperturbability of 
his countenance, and the sedate gravity of his man- 


ner—smooth, dull, common-place, exceedingly safe, 
and somewhat imposing. He spoke so little, that peo- 
ple really fell into the mistake of imagining that he 


| 
It is his | 


‘thought, and the tone of decision with which he would 
advance some second-hand opinion, was well calcu- 
lated to confirm the mistake. Gravity was certainly 
his chief characteristic, and yet it was not a clerical 
gravity either. He had none of the generic marks 
of his profession. Although perfectly decorous in life, 
and word, and thought, no stranger ever took Mr. Sid- 
ney for aclergyman. He never did any duty any 
where, that ever f heard of, except the agreeable duty 
of saying grace before dinner; and even that was 
often performed by some lay host, in pure forgetful- 
ness of his guest’s ordination. Indeed, but for the di- 
Rectory, I 





rection of his letters, and an eye to 
am persuaded that the circumstance might have slip- 
ped out of his own recollection. 

His quality of old bachelor was more perceptible. 
There lurked under all his polish, well covered but 
not concealed, the quiet selfishness, the little whims, 
the precise habits, the primness and priggishness of 
His man, Andrews, for 
instance, valet, groom, and body-servant abroad ; but- 


that disconsolate condition. 


er, cook, caterer, and major-domo at home; tall, 
portly, powdered and black-coated as his master, and 
like him in all things but the knowing pig-tail which 
stuck out horizontally above his shirt-collar, giving 
a ludicrous dignity to his appearance. Andrews, who, 
constant as the dial pointed nine, carried up his cho- 
colate and shaving-water, and regular as ** the chimes 
lat midnight,” prepared his white-wine whey; who 
never forgot his gouty shoe in travelling—once for two 
days he had a slight touch of that gentlemanly disor- 
der—and never gave him the newspaper unaired; to 
whom could this jewel of a valet, this matchless piece’ 
jof clock-work belong, but an old bachelor? And his 
little dog Viper, unparagoned of terriers, black, sleek, 
sharp, and shrewish ; who would beg and sneeze, and 
fetch and carry like a Christian; eat olives, and sweet- 
lmeats, and mustard; drink coffee, and wine, and li- 
‘queurs—who but an old bachelor could have taught 
Viper his multifarious accomplishments ? 

Little Viper was a most useful person m his way ,; 
for although Mr. Sidney was a very creditable ac- 
quaintance to meet on the king’s highway—your dull 
inan, if he rides well, should never think of dismount- 
ing—or even on the level ground of a carpet, in the 
crowd of a large party ; yet when he happened to drop 
in to take a family dinner—a pretty frequent habit of 
his when in the country—then Viper’s talents were 
inestimable in relieving the ennui occasioned by that 


gtave piece of gentility, his master, ** not only dull 
in himself, but the cause of dulness in others."’ Any 
thing to pass away the heavy hours, ull whist or pi- 
quet relieved the female world from his intolerable 
silence. 

In other respects these visits were sufficiently per- 
plexing. Every housewife can tell what a formidable 
guest is an epicure who comes to take pot-luck—how 
sure it is to be bad luck, especially when the unfor- 
tunate hostess lives five miles from a market town. 
Mr. Sidney always came unseasonably, on washing- 
day, or Saturday, or the day before a great party. 
So sure as we had a scrap dinner, so sure came he. 
My dear mother, who with true benevolence and hos- 
pitality cared much for her guest's comfort and no 
thing for her own pride, used to grieve over his dis- 
comfiture, and try all that could be done by potted 
meats and omelettes, and little things tossed up ona 
sudden to amend the bill of fare. But cookery is an 
obstinate art, and will have its time—however you 
may force the component parts, there is no forcing a 
dinner. Mr. Sidney had the evil habu of arriving 
just as the last bell rang ; and in spite of all the hurry- 
scurry in the kitchen department, the new niceties 
and the old homely dishes were sure to disagree. 
There was a total want of keeping. The kickshaws 
were half raw, the solids were mere rags; the vegeta- 


bles were cold, the soup was scalding; no shallots to! 


the rump-steaks; no mushrooms with the broiled 
chicken; no fish, no oysters, no ice, no pineapple 
Poor Mr. Sidney! He must have had a great regard 
for us to put up with our bad dinners. 

Perhaps the chance of a rubber had something t 
do with his visits to our hoase. If there be such a 
thing as a ruling passion, the love of whist was his 
Cards were not merely the amusement, but the busi 
ness of his life. I do not mean as a money-makine 
speculation; for although he belonged to a fashion- 
able club in London, and to every card-meeting of 
decent gentility within reach of his country-home, he 
never went beyond a regular moderate stake, and 
could not be induced to bet, even by the rashest de- 
fyer of calculation, or the most provoking underva- 
luer of his play. It always seemed to me that he re- 
garded whist as far too important and scientific a pur- 
suit to be degraded into an affair of gambling. It had 
in his eyes all the dignity of a study ; an acquirement 
equally gentlemanly and clerical. It was undoubted- 
ly his test of ability. He had the value of a man oi 
family and a man of the world for rank, and wealth 
and station, and dignities of all sorts. No human be 
ing entertained a higher respect for a king, a prince, 
a prime minister, a duke, a bishop, or a lord. Bui 
these were conventional feelings. His genuine and 
unfeigned veneration was reserved for him who played 
a good rubber, a praise he did not easily give. He was 
a capital player himself, and held all his country com- 
petitors, except one, in supreme and undisguised con 
tempt, which they endured to admiration. 1 wonder 
they did not send him to Coventry. He was the most 
disagreeable partner in the world, and nearly as un 
pleasant an adversary: for he not only enforced the 
Pythagorean law of science, which makes one hate 
whist so, but used to distribute quite impartially to 
every one at table, little disagreeable observations on 
every card they played. It was not scolding, or grum- 
bling, or fretting ; one has a sympathy with those ex- 
pressions of feeling, and at the worst can scold again; 
it was a smooth polite commentary on the errors of 
the party, delivered in the calm tone of undoubted 
superiority, with which a critic will sometimes take 
a small poet, or a batch of poets, to task in a review 
How the people could bear it!—but the world is a 
good-natured world, and does not like a man the les 
for treating it scorntully. 

So passed six evenings out of the seven with M: 
Sidney, for it was pretty well known that, on the rar¢ 
occurrence of his spending a day at home without 
company, his fac-totum Andrews used to have the 
honour of being beaten by his master in a snug gam: 
at double dumby; but what he did with himself o1 
Sunday occasioned me some speculation. Never i: 
my life did I see him take up a book, although h 
sometimes talked of Shakspeare and Milton, and John 
son and Burke, in a manner which proved that he hax 
heard of such things; and as to the newspaper, whic! 
he did read, that was generally conned over Jong be- 
fore night; besides, he never exhibited spectacles, an 
I have a notion that he could not read newspap¢ 
type at night without them. How he could possib| 
get through the after-coflee hours on a Sunday, puz 
zled me long. Chance solved the problem. He cam: 
to call on us after church, and agreed to dine an 
sleep at our house. The moment tea was over, with- 
out the slightest apology or attempt at conversation 
he drew his chair to the fire, set his feet on the fen- 
der, and fell fast asleep in the most comfortable an 
orderly manner possible. It was evidently a week! 
habit. Every sense and limb seemed composed to it 
Viper looked up in his face, curled himself round on 
the hearth rug, and went to sleep too; and Andrews 
just as the clock struck twelve, came in to wake him, 
that he might goto bed. It was clearly an invariabl: 
custom; a settled thing. 


His house and grounds were kept in the neates 
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manner possible. There was something even dis- 
agreeable in the excessive nicety, the Dutch precise- 
ness of the shining gravel walks, the smooth shaven 
turf of the lawn, and the fine-sifted mould of the 
shrubberies. A few dead leaves or scattered flowers, 
even a weed or two, any thing to take away from the 
artificial toy-like look of the place, would have been 
an improvement. Mr. Sidney, however, did not think 
so. He actually caused his gardener to remove those 
littering plants called roses and gum cistuses. Other 
flowers fared little better. No sooner were they in 
bloom, than he pulled them up, for fear they should 
drop. In-doors, matters were still worse. The rooms 
and furniture were very handsome, abounding in the 
luxurious Turkey carpets, the sofas, easy chairs, and 
ottomans, which his habits required ; and yet I never 
in my life saw any house which looked less comfort- 
able. Every thing was so constantly in its place, so 
provokingly in order, so full of naked nicety, so tho- 
roughly old-bachelorish. 
music! no flowers! But for those two things of life, 
Viper and a sparkling fire, one might have thought 
the place uninhabited. Once a year, indeed, it gave 
signs of animation, in the shape of a Christmas party. 
That was Mr. Sidney's shining time. Nothing could 
exceed the smiling hospitality of the host, or the la- 
vish profusion of the entertainment. It breathed the 
very spirit of a welcome splendidly liberal ; and little 
Viper frisked and bounded, and Andrews’ tail vibra- 
ted—I was going to say wagged—with cordiality and 
pleasure. Andrews. on these occasions, laid aside his 
** customary black,” in favour of a blue coat and a 
white silk court waistcoat, with a light running pat- 
tern of embroidery and silver spangles, assumed to 
do honour to his master and the company. How much 
he enjoyed the applause which the wines and the 
cookery elicited from the gentlemen; and how anx- 
iously he would direct the ladies’ attention to a MS. 
collection of riddles, the compilation of some de- 
ceased countess, laid on the drawing-room table for 
their amusement between dinner and tea! Once, I 
remember, he carried his attention so far as to pro- 
duce a gone-by toy, called a bandalore, for the recre- 
ation of myself and another little girl, admitted by 
virtue of the Christmas holidays to this annual fes- 
tival. Poor Andrews! Lam convinced that he con- 
sidered the entertainment of the visiters quite as much 
his affair as his master’s; and certainly they both suc- 
veeded. Never did parties pass more pleasantly. On 
hose evenings Mr. Sidney even forgot to find fault 
it whist. 

At last, toward the end of a severe winter, during 
which he had suffered much from repeated colds, the 
rectory of became vacant, and our worthy neigh- 
bour hastened to take possession. ‘The day before 
his journey, he called on us in the highest spirits, an- 





ticipating a renewal of health and youth in this fa- 
vourite spot, and approaching nearer than I had ever 
heard him to a jest on the subject of looking out for 
Married or single, he made us promise to 
Alas! long 
efore the summer arrived, our poor friend was dead. 
He had waited for this living thirty years; he did not 


njoy it thirty days. 


i wife. 
visit him during the ensuing summer. 





Waitine pow a Face.—“I once,”’ says a late traveller 


n Italy, 


paint him. He did not in the least understand the nature 


f my proposition; but, after some difficulties on his side, |. ineffectual. puts on his hat, and walks away, followed 


ind many assurances on mine that | would not hurt him, 
1e consented, and followed me. 


astonishment at beholding his portrait was amusing; and, 


THE DRAMA. 





| 
| SEVEN YEARS OF THE KING’S THEATRE. 


‘asked a Neapolitan fisherman to sit for me to to get over the business of the day by playing 


BY JOHN EBERS, MANAGER. 


Tuis is the title of an amusing work which has recently 
been republished in this country. It is not necessary that 
we should follow Mr. Ebers through his long narrations of 
his arrangements with singers and dancers, his embassies 
to Naples and to Paris, his correspondence with Lord Fife 
and Lord Bruce, his manifold vexations from pretended 
colds and alleged hoarseness; and, above all, the doleful 
particulars of his falling receipts and his rising rent. His 
philosophy triumphed over all these troubles. See how 
calmly he takes unavoidable evils : 

*“ Could the situation of manager—he says—bhe devested 
of the cares and difficulties inherent in it, it would not be 
devoid of pleasure, in mingling with characters strongly 
marked, and often highly interesting But, as it is impos- 
sible to reconcile inconsistencies, he who embarks on the 


No work! no books! no | sea of management must be content to enjoy such rare mo- 


ments of calm and sunshine as mingle with the storms to 
which he is exposed. For myself, I have rarely failed, even 
when most surrounded with difficulties, to make the most 
of the pleasant places into which my path has occasionally 
led, and have found in management, as in the universal bu 
siness of life, that the best guardian against calamity is a 
disposition to be happy when in my power, and quietly to 
acquiesce when misfortune is inevitable.” 

The troubles of a manager are partly exemplified in the 
account of a rehearsal 

‘This word summons up, to all practically acquainted 
with its meaving, a scene beyond description. Ii the per- 
formances of a theatre are intended to represent the truth 
of human nature, a rehearsal is the living reality—the scene 
where the veil is rent in twain, and all the turmoil laid open 
to the view, which can be produced by the undisguised 
The fabled 


crowds who petitioned heaven to allot their parts in life 


operations of vanity, self-love, and jealousy 


otherwise than fate had cast them, are but atype of the in- 
mates of a theatre behind the scenes, when contending for 
prominent characters in an opera. Perhaps with the very 
first performers there is not much of this, as their right to 
the principal parts cannot be disputed. But dire is the 
struggle among all below A part rather better than ano- 
ther is an apple of contention which, to manager, director, 
and conductor, proves a most bitter fruit. As every per- 
son likes to have that character which may best serve, not 
the general effect of the piece or the interests of the thea 
tre, but his or her own object in making the greatest dis- 
play possible; and, as non-concession is the permanent 
rule of the place, the opera is placed in the pleasing 
predicament of being able neither to get one 


way nor 


the other. The prima donna, whose part is settled, at- 
and 


with her own station in the piece, will not go on; 


tends the rehearsal, the seconda, being displeased 
and 
the first lady, indignant at being detained to no pur- 
pose, goes away, and the business is detained for the day. 
Biagioli, being 


If the manager is positive, the lady falls ill g 
refused a part she wanted in * Elisa e Claudio,’ took to her 
bed for two days, in consequence—as she said—of being 
so afflicted by my decision. The refusal to proceed is the 
more effectual engine, because it puts all the rest of the 
company out of humour at their time being occupied need- 
lessly ; all complain, and a dialogue goes on, in which every 
body talks at once; and probably three different languages 
at least being simultaneously employed by different speak 
ers, the result may be conceivable, but not expressible 

the chorusses are 


The signori protest, the signore exclaim ; 


wonderfully in concert in their lamentations ; the director 


commands, intreats, stamps, and swears, with equal su 


cess, and in the midst of the Babel, the gentlemen of the 
orchestra, who wish all the singers at the devil, endeavour 
on without 


ill 


by 


the vocal music The leader of the orchestra, finding 


4 


violins, basses, trombones, and kettle-drums, ¢n masse, and 


When I had finished, his | the scene at length concludes as it may, the manager, com 


poser, and director, being left to calculate together on the 


descending with me to the street, | heard him exclaim to progress of business 


is comrades, “ that Signore has written down my face.”’ 


So high is their idea of writing, that they can imagine no 


iperior or more lofty name for what appears to them a Begnis he seems to be a fervent admir 


rt 


f conjuration 


liar § 


Mr. Ebers appears to be a tasteful judge of personal 
beauty, as well as of singing and activ Of Ronzi de 
Wh e exclaims, ‘ does not knc en 


| ot beauty’? Perhaps no performer was ever more enthusi 
,astically admired. Her beauty came on the spectator at 
once, electric and astonishing You did vot study her, or 
trace out feature by feature, till you grew warmed into ad 


miration; one look fixed. Her personal perfection took 


|\the more sure hold, because it was not of the ordinary 


stamp. Her features, but not her complexion, were Italian 
The characteristic of the latter was a fairness so perfect as 
more so, 


to be almost dazzling, the 
set off by the glossy blackness of ber hair 


because so palpably 
Hier face was 
beautiful and full of intelligence, and made almost eloquent 
by the incessant brilliance of eyes, large black, and ex 
pressive, and in which the playful and the passionate by 
turns predominated; either expression seemed so natural 
to them, that it seemed for the time incapable of be ing dis 


Her 


mouth was so delightfully tormed that she took care never 


placed by another as suitable and as enchanting 


to disfigure it, and whatever she sang, she never forgot this 
care. Her figure, if a little more slender, would have been 
perfect; perhaps it was not less pleasing because it inclined 
to exceed the proportions to which a statuary would have 
The 


a lively one, but when in action it appeared perfectly buoy 


confined its swell form, when at rest, did not seem 


ant, so full of spirit, so redundant with lite The exquisitc 
outline of her swelling throat, penciled, when she sang, with 
the blue tinge of its full veins, admitted no parallel; it was 
rich and full—ineffectual terms to convey an idea of it 
she must be seen 


beauty But to be thought of justly 


To the wife of Rossini he assigns great professional me 
rit, but not without a deficiency in an important respect 

“ This lady had for many years been one of the most ce 
lebrated performers on the continent By birth she was a 


Spaniard, and had almost become an Italian by adop 


tion. She was herself a composer, and well versed in her 
science Early in lite she had acquired considerable repu 
tation; a@ voice of a most charming quality and compass 


had united with superior personal endowments to give 


eclat to her performances She was a wondertul favourite 
with the king of Naples 


the royalists showed their attachment to the 


Her name was a party word, and 
monarch by 
A gentleman from the co mtry went 
On 


applauding the singer 


with a friend, a Neapolitan coming 


to the theatre 
away, the Englishman asked his friend whether he liked 
1 ‘Like her! 
When the revolutionists succeeded, they vented ail 


Her 


member 


Madame Colbran I am a rovalist,’ was the 


reply. 
their spleen against Colbran 


appearance was the 


signal of uproar. A vehement of the party la 
boured a whole evening in showing his disapprobation, ex 
} 


claiming at every pause which the violence of his exertions 


compelled him to make It is our turn now—now we can 
hiss!’ 

The constitutionalists were suppressed, and Colbran ré 
gained her station 

Her figure was stately and commanding, fit for the re 
presentation of queens and heromes In such character 
her powers chit fly appeared, butim the pathetic she was 
Much ot her 


but it was said by those been iam 


deficient her power she retained on visit 


who had before 


here ; 
liar with her singing, that lapse of years—for she was now 


forty—had pe rceptibly influenced the tone and scale of he 


voice. There was something m the tone of her voice, o 
more pows rful effect than I remember to have heard n 
anv other, and her taste was pertect It was when ena 
moure d of Madame Colbran that Rossini composed many 
of his best operas, the first soprano part of eac beim 
written for her 
Beside doing justice to the excellence of Camporese 

an actress and a singer, he extols the goodness of he 


heart, and relates this anecdote of hes 


An intimate acquaintance ®aite don her one mornin 


In the hospital for the insane at Milay 


to make a request 

a man was confined, literally fanelico per musica; be 
lost his senses on the failure of an Opera, in which the ! 
bour of the composer was greater than the excellence 
his musik This unfortunate man had, by some accident 
heard of Camporese, whose fame filled the city, and imme 
diately conceived a very strong wish to hear her sing. For 


while his representations pass¢ d unnoticed ; he grew u 


vernable, and was obliged to be faste ned to his bed i 


’ , 
this state, Camporese 's frie nd had beheld him 


ohne we 


when this 


representatx 


dressing for an evening party 

was made to her. She paused a moment on hearing it 
then throwing a cloak over ber she« ilders, sand Come 
Whither To the spital But why 
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is no occasion to go now—to-morrow, or the next day.’ 

lo-morrow—no, indeed, if I can do this poor man good, 
let me go instantly.’ 
“a room, separate d from that of the maniac only by a thin 
wall, Camporese began to sing one of Haydn's melodies. 
The attendants in the next room observed thei patient 
suddenly become less violent, then composed; at last he 
burst into tears. The singer now entered, sat down, and 
sang again. When she had concluded, the poor composer 
took from under the bed a torn sheet of paper, scored with 
an air of his own composition, and handed it to her. There 
were no words, and there was nothing in the music; but 
Camporese running it over, sang it to some words of Me- 
tastasio, with such sweetness that the music seemed excel- 
lent. ‘Sing it me once more,’ said the maniac. She did 
so, and departed amidst his prayers and the tears of the 
spectators.’ 

Pasta, whose fame is now so high, was in no great esti- 
mation during the earlier part of her career 

“Her progress affords a prominent instance of the ef- 
fects of study and sedulous cultivation. On her first ap. 
pearance at the King’s theatre, in 1817, little was thought 
of her talents, and, if not condemned, she was neglected, 
aad suffered to depart at the end of the season without 
having experienced encouragement On most performers 
this negative failure would have operated to extinguish the 
Pasta withdrew, 
and, retiring to Italy, devoted herself unremittingly to the 


latent flame of genius and capability 


study of her science, and the tmproveinent of her voice 
Her genius is undoubtedly real, tor she must have felt it; 
nothing but the full consciousness of what she might be- 
come could have strengthened her to the endurance of the 
cold disregard with which her commencement had been 
encountered. Whilst in Italy, an English nobleman who 
saw her there said, that her exertions were unremitting: 
Other singers,’ he said, ‘find themselves endowed with a 


voice, and leave every thing else to chance; this woman’ 


leaves nothing to chance, and her success is, therefore, 
certain.’ 

* After a lapse of four years thus employed, she made 
Parisians at once 


her appearance in France, and the 


felt and acknowledged her worth; though it was, perhaps 
hardly to have been expected that her severe and inartifi- 
cial representation would have found favour in the eyes ot 
a people so devoted to an arbitrary style of acting and ex- 
pression.” 

A star of the last season—Mademoiselle Sontag—seems 
Kbers ; 
admiration with worship 


to have tascmated Mr but it is absurd to contound 
When Dr. Robertson said that 
he was almost ready to worship Dr. Johnson, Boswell pro 
perly animadverted on the impropriety of the declaration 

“Wherever Sontag went, the estimation of her beauty 
and her talent was the same The sentiment excited to 
ward her in the earlier part of her career was that of asto 
nishment, which was succeeded by unbounded admiration 
A crowd of worshippers attended her footsteps, and many 
were the romantic tales in circulation about her One of 
these denoted her as the destined bride of a German prince 
another bestowed her ou an ambassador at the Frene! 
court.’ 

A report of more interest was retailed to me ; its purport 
is as follows 

“A few years ago, an attachment subsisted between the 
be 


*xcellent character 





autiful Henriette and a young student of good family and 
His application learning, and abilt 
ties, had gained him the highest estimation at Jena: but 
his mistress valued him more because he had maintained 
an unsullied reputation, keeping tree from the excesses in 
which other youths of the university too frequently m 
dulzed Iu an evil hour, under the excitement proceeding 


from having obtained some academic honour, the student 


was induced to indulge bevond his wont in the festivals of 


the table; and, as one temptation, yielded to, levels the 


path for another, he was led to play: unaccustomed to 
games, he rose from the table a loser of five hundred flo- 
mms The report que kly spre ad; but his mistress rece\y 
ed the information trom a better source—the lover bim 
self wrote to her, with the confession of his error I still 
love you,’ was the reply ; ‘but vou are no longer the same 


and we must not meet again Farewell 


* An Italian gentleman at Paris, the firmest item 


ot whose 
creed was that none but Italians could sing well, refused 
to admit that Sontag—whom he had never heard—eould 


reat difliculty he 


it all equa! the singers of Italy. Wit 


! 
was induced to hear her. 


rose to depart. ‘But do stay,’ said his friend; * you will 


Aud they went. Being shown into | be convinced preseutly.’ ‘1 know it,’ said the Italian, ‘and 


therefore I go.’’ 


When we are viewing the galaxy of vocalism, Signor | 


Velluti ought not to be neglected : 
‘** At Milan he was the idol of the people; he was receiv- 
A Mi- 


lanese gentleman, who had a rich uncle dangerously ill, 


ed con furore, and his fame spread on every side. 


was met in the street by a friend, who asked, ‘ Where are 
>? ‘How! 


is at the point of death.’ ‘ Yes, but Velluti sings to-night.’ 


you going ?’ ‘ To the Scala, to be sure.’ Your uncle 
At Vienna he was still more flattered; he was crown- 
His next 


remove was to Venice, where,I believe, he sang with Cata- 


ed, medalised, and recorded in immortal verse 


lani. He sang, at Verona, the cantata, J/ vero Omaggio, with 
wonderful success. Every body applauded except an old 
Austrian officer, who thought nothing good out of Germa- 
‘Yes, it is 
good—but I know a man at Vienna who would sing it as 


ny * But is not this good!’ they said to him 


loud again!’ After going the tour of the principal Ltalian 
and German theatres, Velluti arrived at Paris, where the mu- 
sical taste was not prepared for him. Rossini being at that 
time engaged at Paris as a director of the opera, Velluti 
did not enter into his plans; and, having made no engage- 
ment there, he came over to England without any invita- 
tion, but strongly recommended by Lord Burghersh and 
other persons of distinction.” 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZIN}I 
LETTER OF ADVICE, 


E:nfin, monsieur, un homme aimable 
Voila pourquoi je ne saurais l'aimer.” 


You tell me you're promised a lover 
My own Araminta, next week ; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
The hue of his coat and his cheek 
Alas! if he look like another, 
A vicar, a banker, a beau, 
Be deaf to your father and mother 
My own Araminta, say “ No' 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob 


If he ever drinks port atter dinner, 
If his brow or his breeding is low 

If he calls himself *‘ Thompson,” or * Skinner 
My own Araminta, say “No!” 


If he studies the news in the papers, 
While you are preparing the tea, 
If he talks of the damps aud the 
While moonlight les soft on the sea, 


vapours 


If he’s sleepy while you are capricious 
It he has not a musical * Oh 

If he does not call Werter delicious 
My own Araminta, say “ No 


If he ever sets foot in the « ity, 

Among the stockbrokers and Jews 
he has neta heart full of pity 

If he don't stand six teet in his shoes 


It his lips are not redder than roses, 
If his hands are not whiter than snow 
If he has not the model of noses 


My own \raminia say * No 


It he speaks of a tax or a duty 

It he does not look grand on his knees 
e's blind to a landscape ot beauty 
Hills, valleys waters, and trees 

If he dotes m 


rocks 


ton desolate towers 


It he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of flowers 
My own Araminta, say No 


He must walk like a god of old storr 
Come down trom the home 

He must smile like the sun in his glory 
hn the buds he loves ever the best 

And of 


Like music, his soft speec 
| 


from its ivory porta 

h must fl 

If he speak, smile, or walk like a mo 
My own Araminta, say ** No 


Don't listen to tales of his bounty 
Don’t hear what they tell of bis bit 
Don't look at his seat in the county 
Don't calculate what he is wort! 
But cive him a theme to write verse « 
Aud see it he turns out his toe 
If he's only an excellent person 
My own Araminta, sas N 


After listening five minutes, he 


THE HUMORIST. 





SERENADING, 


I] nave read that serenading, in Spain, is one of the prin 
cipal means a lover has to gain admittance both to the pre 
sence and heart of his “ most adorable.”’ 1 have often wis! 
ed to try the same experiment on one of the most beautiful 
bright, 
whom, alas, I have the misfortune to be deeply, distracted 


benignant, blessed women under heaven, witt 


ly, and delightedly in love; now be it known this lady's 
name is Barbara Baker. 
damsel’s affections | blush to acknowledge; but I fear | 


How I have tried to gain this 


have made no more impression than if | had not spoiled s 
many quires of paper m sonnets, stanzas, impromptus, & 
which have, one and all, beeu addressed to this divine de 
ceiver; some comparing her to an angel for sweetness of 
temper, and others to Nero for cruelty; but all would not 
do ; she was impenetrable, and | was a fool 

One day, after having coursed over the first and last 
verses of a poetic epistle | had written and given her— 
which my maiden aunt dec lared to be quite moving—sh« 
turned round on her heel, saying, all the poetry I had sent 
her would turn out to be blank verse. ‘Ihen I plainly saw 
poetry was not the thing, as she was tguorant of the differ 
ence between blank verse and rhyme. What might vocal 
eloquence do? I studied a speech which would have melted 
any other woman's heart, and hastened to her abode 
[here she sat very innocently, playimwg with and twisting 
her curls into a thousand diflerent forms; and a man, y¢ 
gods! a man whispering something in her ear, which seem 
ed to embarrass her, and leaving upon her cheek a colour 
that would have shamed a rose, and made it look more 
like a lily. I bowed twice ere they saw me: 
and they heard a scrape of my foot on the floor, and I beg 
She twisted het 


another bend 


ging, hemming, hoping | did not intrude 
chair rather more to the right, | being on the left side: and 
he a tall. over-reaching fellow of an officer of the guards 
at least six feet high, walked round the room on pretence 
of examining some pictures of the barbarous girl’s paint 
ing, and seeing no chance ot any conve rsation as matter 

now stood, I resolved ‘to screw my courage to the stick 
ing place,” and began thus— 

Madam, | fear | intrude, hem! hem! 


but I thought you were alone, or | would not have——— 


I beg pardon— 


«“ Well, sir, you see | am not alone.’ 
Feel 


ings that have taken root in the soul, and nourished, as 1 


‘Madam, I see and feel—madam, you are false 
thought, by your affection, are blasted in the bud, tor whic! 
I have to thank your talsehood 

The captain drew near enough to hear this, and giving 
his sword a most murderous-like twist, exclaimed, 

“If you, sir, have any thing to communicate to this lady 
I should feel happy if you would transfer it to me:"” he 
stared me inpude ntly in the face, expecting an answer 

1 showed my contempt by bowing slightly to Barbara 


When I arrived at the street-door, ! 


and left the room. 


found I had lett my hat behind, and gave the servanta s! 


ling to fetch it—returned home, and on pl icing it on the 





peg. a curled greasy pink paper dropped, which, on a¢ lose 
examination, | found to be one of my last addresses to he 
on satin note paper, which had evidently been used instead 
ot candle ornaments 

Weeks rolled on, and still I dared not venture out | 
remained alone in my study, the victim of misery 

One day Il had been dozing in my arm-chat | drear 
by a manly exertion | had displaced the captain in the at 
ections of Barbara l awoke, by the servant entering t 
I asked 


announce dinnet Being rather loquacious 


e news 





Nothing stirring, sir: but Betty, the housemaid at M 
Baker's, says, she thinks Captam Hornsby is a very dece 
ful fellow, and has a wife already 

* Leave the ro m, J m It must be s J bony t 


reasonest we 
My dream and hope of happiness to come, all conspir 


ike me happy beyond all bounds; the hours move 





heavier than | had ever known them befor I waited 


anxious expectation for night, when I should awake B 
bara from her blissful dreams by the soft tunes of my 
rrandmother’s guitar and a lover's voice 
Night came I wrapt my instrument beneath my coa 
\ . 


ust as the clock struck eleven, and hastened through « 


mel anc tort ho ft 


lessed Barbara. I truste 











mM 
cien 


rat 


knig 


ous 


Pela 
her | 
netri 
Stray 


sister 
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wholly to my extempore powers of versification, for I did 
yot doubt that love and blissful hope would inspire my soul 
with song. A light glimmered through the curtains of her 
bed-room, and at last was extinguished. I took my station 
beneath the window, and strung my harp to this soft mea- 
sure: 

Hist! hist! awake, love, your lover's below, 

Chilled by the cold and a great coat of snow ; 

Your aunt's sleeping soundly, and will not awake— 

O! why wilt thou let me thus sniver and shake ’ 

Hist! hist! awake, love, the watch draweth near, 

And doubly | trembie with coid and with fear; 

Should I say, love, I’m striking the lyre for you, 

i've reason to tear he'd strike me tor one too 

Hist! hist! awake, love, for | must depart; 

The snow or your colduess have chilled my heart; 

Farewell to thee, love, may bliss o'er thee bover, 

I return to my home, a snow-clad lover 


I returned to my home, mdeed, in a pretty pickle, and 
went to bed, and the next morning had the rheumatism, 
and a note from Captain Hornsby, saying he pitied me; 
but when I wished to disturb the street by my ‘ cater- 
wauling,” I should go a little farther up or down, as there 
would be less chance of getting a pistol bullet through my 
brain; and as he had the preceding day been married to Miss 
Barbara Baker, he should thank me to cease my foolery ! 
lett 


immediately, for | could not bear to see Barbara blest with 


I scorned to answer this letter, and therefore town 


another; though some were base enough to insinuate it was 


my fear of Captain Hornsby 
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Tue next number of the Mirror will be embellished 


\€ 
with a highly-finished engraving of St. John’s chapel, drawn 
D. Smith. 


by J. A. Davis, and executed by W 


MASQUERADES 


— Liberty unbars ves prison- oor 
And, like a rushin, torreut, out they fly, 
And now the grassy cinque have covered o'er 
With boisterous revel-rout and wild uproar 

“A thousand ways in wanton rings they run 

“ Heaven shield their short-lived pastimes, | implore” 





Admirable as the above description is of the eagerness 
with which children quit the loosened bonds of school dis- 
ipline, and fly to the enjoyment of unrestrained play, it 
will apply, with equal point, to the conduct of those chil- 
dren of larger growth, who seized the very first moment 
after the expiration of the law prohibiting masquerades, to 
rush with impetuous ardour, and high-wroug ht ¢ uriosity, to 
Theatre after 
the 


these long-denied sports theatre has now 


been crowded to excess with 


beauty and the chival 
ry, the gallantry and the fashion, of this huge city; and 
strange, and novel, and, in many respects, delightful, has 
been the metamorphosis which the scenery and the per- 

mages have undergone, under the magic influence of the 
spirit of romance. lo age have been restored its long-lost 
reshness, its black curls and ruddy cheeks, its elastic step 
and high-bounding frolics; to him who has long been pent 
ip within the narrow precincts of the mercantile ware- 
' 


yuse, have been given the freedom, aud the noble bear- 


ig, and the high port of the Knight of the crusades 


; the 
shopkeeper has turned king; the simpering miss has sigh- 
ed herself into a love-sick nymph; and yon portly Bar- 
d ph, whose nose has lit him the way this manya live-long 
night, from late tavern to sull later, has ensconced himself 
behiad the grand insignia of Cardinal W oolsey And see 


who comes here’? A monk!—what, thou a monk '—thou 


vho these fifteen years hast regularly rung out the sonorous 


asal twang in a right orthodox protestant desk—is it 
yme to this? Mark thy punishment. Here is thy an- 


cient mistress, whose treble voice so oft lifted up thy aspi- 
rations on its ethereal flight to heaven—here is she, turned 
Tewess 


Aud what though she be Rebecca? Wilt thou not 


treat her as Ivanhoe did, heartlessly and faithlessly ’ I fear 
it Turn ye, and make way for these galliard Spanish 
knights and ladyes fair—see how gayly they dance the joy- 
much ; 


as 


ous bolero—they who 
the 


they have admired in 
yught the sunny skies and fair landscapes of the land of 
Pelayo, have shuddered with horror at the bare recital of 
her horrible inquisition, her gloomy dungeons, and impe- 
netrable castles. Yet now they are dons and senoras 
Strange faatasies! A Turk, too'!—an infidel: one who as 
tthe barbarous murder of the aged patriarch, who 


sisted a 
brued | hands in the blood of the fair cantives of Missi- 


longhi, and who still curls his mustachios with proud dis- 
dain as he hears the empty threats of the haughty and de- 
feated Russ 

Away! 


Come, we shall have no appetite for the fes- 
tival away! 


The 


excitement and curiosity natural to these novel entertain- 


“ To turn to something of more serious method: 


ments will soon wear away; and we hope that, as good 
sense and prudence take once more the place awhile al 
lotted to the dominion of idle, though pleasurable tarcies 
all good citizens, and their fair companions, will agree in 
the policy of once more prohibiting these expensive, and, 
when too generai, dangerous amusements 


Broadway and Fourth Arenue.—It was our intention to 
offer no farther observations on this subject presuming 
enough had already been said to enlist the public on our 
side, and satisfy them of the correctness of our views 
Wiser heads, and those especially who are entrusted with 
the management of our municipal concerns, we had hoped 
would be the cheerful and zealous advocates of a project 
fraught with deeply interesting consequences to the city 
We have frankly avowed, that in the issue of it we had no- 
thing at stake, beyond what is in common with our fe llow- 
citizens at large. But we deem it of too much importance 
in its various relations to this community, to be allowed to 
pass off without a few additional remarks, more particular 
ly since having understood it had met with some marked 
opposition 

It has been suggested to us by a gentleman of respecta- 
bility and influence, whose views not only coincide with, 
but are far more comprehensive than our own, that inas- 
much as the accomplishment of this desirable plan would 
probably lead to a concentration of wealth, and splendour 
and beauty, greatly exceeding our anticipations; and 
considering that Broadway is not less the admiration of 
strangers than it is justly the pride of the citizens; that 


after a junction between it and the avenue shall have been 
effected—which can now so easily be done, and at so small 
an expense—the name, which is at once so appropriate 
and significant, should designate the whole line from the 
Battery to Harlaem river, and that it should be known and 
distinguished by no other appellation than that of Broap 
Way 


conviction that the great body of the citizens would give it 


In this we heartily concur; nor are we without the 
their cordial assent. The honour, the reputation, and the 
future grandeur of the city, not less than the convenience 
and the thousand nameless advantages it would beget, all 
subject to the deliberate and 
We feel 


persuaded that a little inquiry and reflection would be suf- 


unite in recommending this 


sober contemplation of our whole population 
ficient to insure their unqualified approbation of the propo 


sition. Ina truth, it strikes us as being one of those selt 
evident things which require no argument to illustrate thet 
utility Whatever may be thought of it, we are free to ex 

press our settled belief, that should the scheme miscarry 

it will hereafter be a source of deep regret and disappoint- 
ment, and cannot fail to remain a standing reproach to the 
common council, and an indelible stigma upon every mem 

ber who should be instrumental in its rejection Indeed 
it would become the solemn duty of the people to searct 
into the matter: and if so important an improvement should 


be tound to have been defeated through interested or selfis! 





‘eive, as it most assuredly would, the 
No 


enough to sacrifice the fairest interests of an extensive and 


motives, it ought to re 


severest anpimadversion man who had been base 
growing metropolis, to promote his personal agcrandize 
ment, or to gratify his cupidity, ought ever to be permitted 


igain to enter the hall of the legislative council Sucha 
transaction would deserve to be published at the corners of 
the streets, and proclaimed from the house tops 

As respects the link which should connect Broadway 
with the Fourth Avenue, two reasons, among many others 
present themselves, which we think entitled to some weight 
It will be seen that a portion of the distance would com- 
prise the old Bowery-road, which would produce no inter 
ference with any one: and in order that the owners of lots 
on the unmeaning and shapeless appendage to Broadway 
the 


may sustain no loss in their progr street 


' 
might remain open, and be built upon by those who should 
wish for if the 


perty bestowed upon the corporation as a bonus for this 


erty, part ot 


a residence there: and value of the pro- 


scandalous deformity is more than adequate to the fair be 
nefits that ought to result from it hesitate not to 
say, that the corporation are bound in good faith to make 


then we 


reasonable restitution to its former owners 


This is plain 


logic, and cannot fail to be understood by every man ot 
We the 


that our public guardians will be admonished by the num 


plain sense now take leave of subject, trusting 
berless evils entailed upon us by means of former errors 
and show their wisdom im the adoption of a more enlight 


ened policy 


College of Pharmacy.—The public will be gratified to 
learn that the apothecanes this city have united them 
selves into an association under the above title, for the lau 


dable purpose of improving the sale of drugs, and ele vating 
We 


honour of origmatmeg the mea 


the character believe that 


the 


of those engaged therem 


medical society has the 


sure, and m & manner so unexceptionable that wt has 


met with the hearty concurrence of every respectable drug 


gist in town Lhey have, accordingly, adopted a constitu 


tion, and established rules by which all persons ignorant of 


the nature and properties of drugs and medicines shall 


hereatter, be excluded trom following the busmess, to the 


great risk and detriment of society at large Phis subject 
recommends itself to the attentive consideration and suy 


port of the citizens 


The Marriage of FAgaro.—t nusual efforts have been 
made atthe Park theatre, of late, to attract full and fashion 
able audiences, and they have not been unsuccessful. The 


enterprise and spirit of the manager have been duly appre 


ciated, and, notwithstanding the diverting excitement 


which has so extensively prevailed in relation to the masque 


rades, the claims of song and comedy have not been over 
looked. Mr. Horn. Mrs. Austin, Madame Feron, and 
Miss George, have been appearing im the same pieces and 
aided by the usually successful attempts to please of the 
stock-actors, lent a charm to the performances of this 


The 


uncommon eclat on 


house which is seldom, tl ever 


of | 


surpasse d elsewhere 


garo”’ went off with 


* Marriage 


Wednesday evening of last week, and confirmed its hold 
upon the approbation of the publi As an opeta, it is 
without arival inthe English language, be ing equally fitted 
to all tastes, whether of box, pit, or gallery; and the mas 
ter song of Placide, with its eternal “ hip, bip, hip” re 
curring at the close, is sure to unite all im one unanimou 
and spontaneous burst of deafening applause Mr. Hil 
son is, beyond doubt, the only Figaro m the country A 
generous and honourable competition has been kept uj 
with spirit between the two queens of song, and the town 
is still undecided as to which of these charming rival 
it shall award the meed of superiority If meclimed at one 
moment to cive its vote in favour of lFeron, as she throws 





out, with astonishing power and effect, the full an 


isciplined 


tones of her melodious voice, the sweet and tender pathos 
of Austin arrests them, and they feel halt desirous of making 
up tor their too great rashness a moment before, by vield 
ing heart and hand to the last Miss George certainly i 
asweet vocalut nd has greatly uw proved since we sav 
her last; but we must regret to see her placed m the part 
usually filled with such mimitable effect by our old favou 
ite Mrs. Hilson 
Washington City Chronicle. —We owe the editor of th 

excellent paper an apology for the mesertion of his article 


on Players in a former impression of the Mirror, without 
the usual credit It was entirely accidental The Chron 
cle ts one of the few American weekiy papers which we 
have perused with uniform pleasure, and we take this o 


to recommend it t 


New-York public 


casion the nouce and patronage of t 


Look out pon the st my lore.’’—Pinkney's bea 
ful little production commencing with this hme, the reade 
will be atihed to perceive, has been set to music by Mr 
Zeuner, one of the most skilful composers in the countrys 





It will be found, arranged for either one or two voices 
the last page of the present impression 

Sailors and Saints —Since our last, we have examined 
the pages of this new novel, and, notwithstanding the pra 
bestowed upon it by te English critics, find it a coars 
vulgar, and profane work We hope no modest femal 
will peruse it 

Clinton Square.—The proprietors of land in the uppe: 


part of the city, have projected a plan for opening a new 


square, comprising three hundred and twenty-four lots oi 
ground, between Sixth and Ninth streets, and Avenues A 
and C, to be called “Clinton Square 

Castle Garden.—This establishment has been leas: ) 
the corporation t Mr. Henry Marc 
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Look out up- on the stars, my love, And shame them with thine eyes; On which, than on the lights a - bove, There 
SEC. VOICE. 
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hang more des - ti- nies. Night's beau - ty is the har - mo - ny Of blend - ing shadesand light; Then, la - dy, 
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hoarse and be sis-ter to the night, a sister to the night 
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Sleep not !—thine image wakes for aye, t Sleep not!—from her, soft sleep should fly, { Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 2 With looks, whose brightness well might mak 

Within my watching breast: $ Who robs all hearts of rest. t And make this darkness gay Of darker nights a day. 





Too bright for earth, oh! how thou’rt driven SIGHS AND TEARS. 
lo drink the floweret’s faint perfumes 
And a light wayward beam from heaven 


Seems dancing on thy plumes 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
Mid the silence of that hour 
He hath made too dear to me— 
With the breeze that seeks his bowe: 
Sigh of love, | mingle thee 
Should thy fluttering betray thee— 
Should he ask thee what thou art— 
Say, a sigh! but ah, I pray thee, 
Fell him not from whose poor heart 


On! rest, sweet bird of heaven, awhile— 
Oh! rest awhile thy golden wings, 
Here, where the fairest flowerets smile, 
Here, where the brightest verdure springs 
Around thee flash the sunny beams ; 
The fragrant zephyr fans thy breast 
Oh, ‘tis a place of fairy dreams— 
A place of peace and rest 


Whence comest thou? Say, hast thou seen 
That region of sain fei 
And all the smiling spots of green 
Phat deck elysium’s sunny bowers 
Whence comest thou’ Yet stay thy fligh 
And linger o'er the expectant floods 
And quit the reals of cloudless light 
For earth's fair plains and woods 


(er the silver brocklet bending 
Which | saw him first beside, 
With its stream my tears are blendin 
By his feet perchance to glide 
Gentle water! should he stay thee, 
And demand what swells thee so 
Tell him, tears ; but ah! I pray thee, 
Say not from whose eyes they flow 


Chen pause awhile; from every vali 
The voice of nature bids thee stay 
fhe bright stream murmurs to the tale 

And calls thee from the skies away ; 
Che violet droops her glittering head, 
And holds her cup ef morning dew ; 
And evening learns its tears to shed— 
Like sympathy—for you 


Yet when the angry storms arise,' 
No longer thou wilt linger here 
But soar to other stormless skies, 

Or seek some spitit’s starry sphere 
There floating on, like hope’s fond dreams 
No gale shall kiss thy stirless breast, 
But purer skies and brighter beams 

Shall be thy place of rest! 





Hush, hush, ye gales! nor dare to play 
Too rudely with her wings of gold! 
No breath of earth, no blush of day, 
May o'er heaven's birds their sweets unfold 


The Mirror is printed and published every Saturday, fo: 
the proprietor, at No. 163 William-street, between Beek 
man and Ann streets, by Daniel Fanshaw.—Terms, Fou 
Dollars per annum, payable in adcance. No subscriptior 
received for less than One Year. 
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+t When the bird of paradise is surprised by a heavy gale, it instant- 

ly soars to a higher region, beyond the reach of the tempest: there, in 

a serene sky, they float at ease on their light flowing feathers. or pur- 
te their journey in security 
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* The bird of paradise is said to live upon dew 























